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Does international law authorize the forcible action taken by the United 
States in this case? 

The action of the United States, in the opinion of Dr. Schoenborn, 
was not war. This action was directed against Huerta, not against the 
Mexican state. War is only possible between states, and the United 
States had refused to acknowledge Huerta as a representative of the 
Mexican state. Dr. Schoenborn admits that the military occupation 
by one state of the territory of another state without its consent is a 
grave violation of international law, and that in the present instance the 
rights of the state of Mexico were undoubtedly affected regardless of the 
controversy between the United States and Huerta. Still such acts 
of violence do not necessarily mean war. What determines their charac- 
ter as acts of war or means of redress short of war is the intention, the 
attitude of the nations involved. It is a case of war if either one puts 
that interpretation upon the acts of violence in question. In the present 
case, Dr. Schoenborn finds that neither nation took that position. As 
to the United States, the resolution of Congress of April 22, 1914, is 
conclusive, in which the employment of armed force by the President 
was sustained, but it was declared "that the United States disclaims 
any purpose to make war upon Mexico." 

The author then examines generally the various modes of redress 
short of war recognized by international law (retorsion, reprisals, peace- 
ful blockade, intervention) with a view to finding in the military occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz a form of redress short of war; but he fails to classify 
it further than to say that it was an act of self-help taking the form of 
military force. 

Dr. Schoenborn finds that the action of the United States must be 
justified, if at all, not by the strict precepts of international law, but 
upon political grounds. He reviews the so-called "Wilson Doctrine." 
In its final analysis the conduct of the United States toward Mexico is a 
question of " Machtpolitik," which must be justified by its own fruits 
alone. George C. Butte. 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
Vol. III. The Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism. By Dr. David 
Jayne Hill. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1914. pp. xxvi, 
706. $6.00 net. 

This volume is called "The Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism." It 
opens with European diplomatic history in 1648, beginning with France 
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under Louis XIV, with "his precocious avidity." Under the guidance 
of that master of the art of diplomacy, Cardinal Mazarin, who stood for 
"the superiority of centrally directed influence over ill-organized and 
sporadic resistance," the king became a, if not the, dominating power 
in Europe. The volume concludes with the diplomatic failure of France 
after her loss of Canada and India, and her unsuccessful attempt to 
prevent the partition of Poland and Turkey in 1772-74. It is not all 
French diplomacy. The Dutch Republic, Spain, England, Scotland, 
Italy, Austria, Prussia, Poland and Russia are important factors, 
and their relations and the parts played by them are given extended 
and careful consideration. But in the great struggle for territorial 
expansion and political influence, France, in the beginning, took the 
leading part, and Louis XIV succeeded for a time in establishing French 
ascendancy. This was accomplished largely through the practice of 
diplomacy. Even the wars were tragic passages in the diplomatic 
drama. 

The map of Europe was materially changed during the period. Reli- 
gion, politics, territorial expansion, commerce and ecclesiastical spoils 
were the dominating motives. Diplomatic agents represented the in- 
dividual potentate. Their methods were often devious and not infre- 
quently corrupt. But the ends to be attained were territorial expansion, 
colonial possessions and an extension of the sphere of political influence. 

The beginnings of world politics, the struggle for commerce and trade, 
are set forth with interesting detail in the rise and decline of the great 
Powers. England's Navigation Act, passed in 1651, and in force for 
nearly two hundred years, gave to that country commercial supremacy 
— a position and power which she still holds and maintains. Speaking 
of this period the author says : 

Two things in this conflict are worthy of remark. One is that the cause of the 
quarrel is different from those with which we have hitherto been concerned. It is no 
longer the personal rivalry of Bourbon and Hapsburg, the zealous antagonism of 
Protestant and Catholic, nor yet the recurrent conflict of territorial sovereignty with 
the imperial tradition; it is a contest for primacy in commerce. The other observa- 
tion is that Europe is beginning to look beyond the narrow circle of the old em- 
pire. * * * We witness the beginnings of world politics, of the struggle for sea- 
power, and the premonitions of colonial wars. 

One of the most interesting periods is from 1697 to 1715. The Spanish 
monarchy was rich, both in its European possessions and its vast colo- 
nies in Africa, America, and the Oceanic Islands, all forming a mag- 
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nificent empire. The extravagance of its court, the weakness of its 
ruler, its decadence and the Spanish succession with French ascendancy 
and the stirring events which followed are intensely interesting. The 
Rivalry for European and Colonial Supremacy, is also an interesting 
chapter. That part which deals with the French, English and Spanish 
Colonies in North America, and the rivalry between the first two great 
nations will prove deeply attractive to American readers. 

A feeling of revulsion against absolutism and "reign by divine right" 
will be strong in the mind of the reader as he comes toward the conclu- 
sion of the volume — the partition of Poland. That a people should be 
disposed of in such a cool and calculating way by the agreement of two 
individuals is abhorrent certainly to a democratic mind. Absolutism 
and its fruits are illustrated in the following. 

In a conversation with Prince Henry at the Russian court in 1771, 
the Czarina casually remarked, referring to Poland, "Why should not 
everyone take something?" This was reported to Frederick II, and he 
was so pleased with this frankness that later he addressed to the Czarina 
a memorial "on the most favorable moment for dismembering Poland 
between Prussia and Russia." He says: 

It is best that possession be taken before any negotiation with the Turks is begun, 
because it will make them swallow the pill gently, if they are informed that it is an 
equivalent for which Wallachia and Moldavia are restored to them; and further by 
causing them to see that the Austrians, on their side, have given us the example by 
acting the same. As for the Poles, we must expect them to cry aloud, * * * for 
that nation, vain and intriguing, cries out about everything; but the army on the 
Vistula will cause these clamors to cease; and, after the conclusion of peace with the 
Turks, it will pacify Poland. 

We trust that we are moving away from absolutism, with power in a 
single man to prevent with armies the crying aloud of a nation that is 
being dismembered. 

To the general reader this volume is perhaps the most interesting of 
the three which Dr. Hill has written. The others, like this one, are 
charming in style and crowded with facts. But the present volume 
deals with that period, so interesting to readers and students of history, 
when the great nations of Europe were "in the making." It portrays 
brilliant men, more or less statesmen, wielding unlimited power. In- 
dividually these men are intensely interesting, but in the struggle and 
development of international diplomacy, their powers and skill in empire 
building form a study that calls forth both admiration and fear. Their 
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living, and accomplishments, and failures, are as interesting as a ro- 
mance, and profoundly instructive in the way in which they moved and 
created international life. The author, in his preface, says, "It is not 
an exaggeration to say, that for more than a hundred years the destinies 
of Europe were determined by a half dozen men in each generation, and 
their motives of action were largely personal." The personality and 
ambitions of these men seemed at times to overshadow everything. 
They became the state. Their lives were largely the national life in 
international affairs. There is, therefore, a human and vital interest in 
this volume that is not to be found in the preceding volumes. The 
overmastering thought with these men was a universal temporal em- 
pire — a phantasm not unknown in our day. The reader of this volume 
will not want for impulse to continue to the end and, having read it, 
will have gained much historical knowledge and will have seen the be- 
ginning and early development of the science — may we call it — of di- 
plomacy. 

Dr. Hill, referring to the sources of his knowledge, says, "The extrac- 
tion of what is important to the international development of Europe 
from this voluminous mass of documents is a labor of such vast extent as 
to be beyond the capacity of any single investigator in the course of a 
lifetime." How well he has done his work in the selection of material 
and with what accuracy he has presented it will be appreciated and ac- 
knowledged by every competent reader. A reviewer in a London paper, 
not too favorably disposed, has said of Dr. Hill and his work, "He is 
well acquainted with the literature of his subject and he has selected and 
arranged his material with care and accuracy." This judgment is 
truthful and just. 

Charles W. Needham. 



